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The Rise and Influence of Stowcism. 
MacLean Prize Oration, sy W. A. Wycxorr, Inpra. 


T IS known in the streets of Athens that news has come 
from Eubeea. An expectant silence falls upon the city, 
and eager eyes scan eager faces. Soon the rumor flies from 
mouth to mouth that Aristotle is no more. Men bow their 
heads in sadness, and ask themselves “ And what of Greek 
Philosophy now?” Their question meets no answer, and 
soon the gay life of genial Athens moves on, and few would 
dream of a wound who judge from her fair exterior. 

Not, however, to her intellectual life does the old free 
spirit return. The “father of Greek Philosophy ” is dead; 
and, as in him the older systems had found their highest 
expression, so now they had met their end. The old thinkers 
had been carried out of themselves in dealing with great 
ideas. The objective world of thought and life had absorbed 
their minds; and, now that speculative philosophy had 
reached its culmination, their successors are rudely thrust 
back upon themselves, and stand upon the threshold of the 
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subjective consciousness without a leader, bewildered by the 
mysteries of the new world which opened before them. 

Dark as was this hour for Greek Philosophy, it proved 
but the gathering darkness before a dawn. Hitherto, al- 
though it contained within itself “a gradual progress and 
culmination of thought,” the great thinkers who were the 
authors of this progress lived and spoke, and thought in a 
level far above the ordinary comprehension. Now Phil- 
osophy ceased to be the private and esoteric property of the 
schools, and spread its influence over all the world. The 
soul now, instead of the mind, demanded for itself an ex- 
planation of the world, and men flocked to him who had 
aught to tell them of life, its meaning and its destiny. 

At this crisis Zeno appeared with his Stoical doctrine, 
presenting the most earnest and most striking exposition of 
the results of Greek Philosophy, and offering a rule of life 
and code of morals which gained the allegiance of the sin- 
cerest spirits of his age. 

And thus Stoicism, which has been justly called “the 
transition to modernism,” “the contact of oriental influ- 
ences with the world of classical thought,” owed its birth 
to no outward pressure, but to the internal impulse of the 
human soul. An impulse, however, which itself was the off- 
spring of despair. No faith was left to men; for the old 
mythologies had ceased to command their belief or influence 
their conduct. Political life had become impossible; for 
the Macedonian conquests had stamped out the last sparks 
of corporate existence. And, at last, Philosophy had failed 
them; for while the old thinkers had devoted their lives to 
“ forging a golden chain which should link earth to heaven,” 
they now seemed to have spent'their strength in weaving 
“ ropes of sand.” 

“The sublime intuitions of Plato,” says Lightfoot, “ had 
been found too vague and unsubstantial, and the subtle 
analysis of Aristotle too hard and cold to satisfy the natural 
craving of man for some guidance which should teach him 
how to live and to die.” 
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Sad as was the birth of Stoicism: stern, unbending and 
almost fanatical as were its moralisms, its early life was 
fostered in the gardens and porch of Athens, where “ Zeno 
and Cleanthes and Chrysippus lived,” as Plutarch says, “as 
though they had eaten the lotus, spellbound on a foreign 
soil, enamoured of leisure, and spending their long lives in 
walks and books and discourses.” 

These were the happy school days of Stoicism, when, in 
the hands of Greek masters, it was educated to meet the 
moral and intellectual demands of the age. 

It was then that it breathed something of the religious 
atmosphere of the East, which fostered, on the one hand, 
the sublime devotion of a David or an Isaiah, and, on the 
other, the proud self-righteousness and self-mortification of 
an Egyptian Therapute or on Indian Fakir. It was then 
that it imbibed that intensity of moral purpose which in 
after days proved its strength. But not yet had its real 
strength been tested by contact with the sterner realities of 
mere practical life. A wider sphere was in store for it. It 
must needs measure its strength with the other philosophical 
systems, and prove its worthiness to abide. 

Rome, the centre of the world’s life and activity, is the 
new sphere, and here must be developed those practical 
results which are to determine its future power and influ- 
ence. 

Peculiar agencies had been at work preparing the soil for 
the transplantation. When Greek thought had for a time 
exhausted itself on the speculative side, and left the moral 
side prominent, then were developed the great moral sys- 
tems. Not thusat Rome. No speculative inquiry had held 
enwrapped her greatest minds. No quenchless thirst for a 
knowledge of the objective world about them had turned 
away all thought from the subjective consciousness. Rome’s 
absorbing thought had been conquest. And now that the 
goal of her ambition had been reached, and the Roman su- 
premacy established, the thoughts of men were turned 
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inward and concentrated on the needs of the individual 
soul, and, finding no guiding spirit of their own, became the 
easy intellectual conquest of the conquered Greeks. 

And now in Stoicism the best of the old Roman character 
found expression. And here stands out the true historic 
Stoicism in its noblest attitude. 

When the conquests of Rome flooded the city with wealth ; 
when Atheism joined hands with superstition and ran riot 
in the minds of men; when luxury sapped the strength of 
Rome’s best life, and when sadness rested like a pall over 
the city, Stoicism lifted its voice against the excesses of the 
age, and did what it could to stem the forces which were 
hurrying the city to her doom. In that awful age it was 
Stoicism which offered a haven of rest to serious minds, 
when all about them human life was enacted asa farce until 
the curtain dropped and the footlights went out, and men 
heard their own souls hissing at them through the dark! 

Presenting a rough but striking parallel to the western 
career of Stoicism appeared now the Christian faith, offer- 
ing, in the incarnation of God himself, the long-sought 
“ golden chain” which should “link earth to heaven,” and 
pressing on with the authority of her divine commission to 
conquer the world, until she planted the cross upon the ruins 
of Pagan Mythologies and brought in humble subjection all 
systems of Philosophy to her feet. 

Stoicism, too, in its outward form, yielded and passed away 
before the new faith, but the Stoical spirit remained, and 
still continues to reproduce itself in the world. 

The Ascetic of later days, who fled from the noisy strife 
of the sin-stricken world to.ponder undisturbed on duty 
and on judgment, on death and eternity, on heaven and 
hell, was, in a sense, the Stoic of earlier times, who had 
changed his philosophic gown for the garb of a monk. 
And the “ Society of Jesus,” which so powerfully influenced 
the life and thought of all Europe, was, like Stoicism, 
founded and propagated by men, the intensity of whose 
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moral will was more prominent than the fineness of their 
intellect. And Calvanism itself, in its external gloom and 
high necessarianism, presented a striking parallel to the old 
philosophy. 

And thus can be easily traced the influences of Stoicism 
in the thought of ages after its departure down even to the 
days of the Puritans, in whom we discover abundant proof 
of the presence and power of its spirit. 

“ They were men,” says Macaulay, “whose minds had 
derived a peculiar character from the daily contemplation 
of superior beings and eternal interests.” To them the 
objective world paled before the majestic importance of the 
individual. ‘“,The very meanest among them,” he con- 
tinues, “was a being to whose fate a mysterious and 
terrible importance belonged. * * * For his sake 
empires had risen and flourished and decayed. For his 
sake the Almighty had proclaimed his will by the pen of 
the evangelist and the harp of the prophet. He had been 
wrested by no common deliverer from the grasp of no 
common foe. He had been ransomed by the sweat of no 
vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice.” 

And, if the traces of Stoicism may be found in the 
character of the Puritans, as truly may it be seen in their 
literature. 

In its earlier days, while the Epicurean school could point 
to Lucretius as their peet, Stoicism had but the crabbed 
satires of Persius and the rhetorical verses of Lucan to 
offer. Now, however, it may claim some share in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress and in Milton’s Paradise Lost. For in 
Bunyan “the basis of the whole conception is abstract,” 
the picture of an inner life; and in Milton, sublime as is 
the imaginativeness, it is yet cold and unearthly, and the 
inspiration is drawn rather from a rich and varied learning 
than from vivid impressions of external life. 

And who shall estimate our whole debt to Stoicism, or 
how vast that debt may grow? Forit ushered man through 
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the portals of a new world—the world of subjective inquiry 
—and twenty centuries of thought have but carried him 
over its threshold. Here Philosophy is putting forth her 
highest efforts, and reaping her richest harvests. Here 
Science is fast following her footsteps, seeking out new 
phenomena, and applying her rigid tests to the laws of the 
new sphere. And here Literature, looking down through 
the vista of the years, sees for herself a future more bril- 
liant than her fondest hopes had dreamed. A future in 
which fiction and poetry and the drama may turn aside 
from the beaten paths of the conventionalities to the more 
attractive retreats where lie hid the motives and sentiments 
and passions of mankind. With which it is not her province 
to deal, however, in a scientific or metaphysical manner, as 
does a modern school which, in its spirit of minimizing 
realism, would kill human nature and dissect it in order 
to portray its life, overlooking, in its microscopic search 
for minutiz, the broader and more pertinent realities 
which lie’ before its eyes. But it remains for a truly 
realistic school to deal with these in their actual concrete 
forms, and to continue a course begun in enriching literature 
with a “ Daniel Deronda” and an “In Memoriam” and a 
“ Faust.” 

And thus we trace the rise and influence of Stoicism. 
A philosophical system which was the offspring of despair. 
Born on the threshold of subjective inquiry, deriving much 
of its abstract character and the intensity of its moral pur- 
pose from the east; fostered in the intellectual atmosphere 
of Athens, but reaching its highest development and 
exhibiting its most practical results in the sterner life of 
Rome; conquered, at length, in its outward form, by the 
irresistible power of the Christian faith, yet extending its 
influences until it has moulded human institutions and 
affected human character to a greater extent than any 
purely philosophical system of either the ancient or modern 
world. 
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Sorrow and Memory.—A Sonnet. 


LL DAY the sun beat down with ceaseless hate, 
The brown fields quivered in the glare of light, 
And panted for the swift approach of night. 
All sound was hushed, as tho’ some iron Fate 
Were crushing out all life beneath its weight. 
The fierce sun sank. A little pause, and soon 
The evening breezes wakened, and the moon 
Full-orbed, serene, rose from her magic gate. 


So, when some tyrant sorrow’s stern control 
Long days has held the heart in dry despair, 
Not for Oblivion’s darkness make thy prayer, 
But let the light of Memory in thy soul 
Rise like the moon in splendor, calm and bright, 
Flooding the wasted Past with hallowed light. 





The Ghosts of the Red Tavern. 


i ago, had anyone asked me if I believed in ghosts 
I would have scorned the suggestion. I would have 
told the inquirer, with a contemptuous smile, that insanity 
did not run in our family,:and, in short, would have acted 
like any other practical, sensible man who felt his dignity 
insulted. What! admit the existence of an airy nothing- 
ness guided by reason, of a visible intangibility gifted 
with speech. Absurd! ghosts, spooks and spirits did well 
enough for servants’ tales and nursery discipline, but to a 
man of the world they were “optical delusions,” “ creatures 
of an over-wrought imagination,”’—anything but what they 
claimed to be. A year ago, I say, such were my views on 
this time-worn subject, but now—well, hear my story and 
then judge for yourself. 

My home is in that forsaken part of New Jersey where 
the scrub-oak struggles with the slender pine for supremacy 
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in the deep white sand. Ugly and barren as the region is, 
there is a certain charm in its very desolation, and to one 
who is fond of the saddle, the many soft roads winding in 
all directions through the woods offer great attractions. 
Last July, on a warm afternoon, I set out to see a farmer 
living some twelve miles distant. The object of my journey 
was anything but romantic—in fact, it dealt with the pur- 
chase of a load of potatoes, and as I jogged slowly along, 
speculating about said potatoes and other matters equally 
prosaic, I little dreamt what the day had in store for me. 
By the time I had made my bargain and started on my 
return trip the sun was sinking, and the sultry heat of day 
fast changing to an oppressive and gloomy twilight. It 
was impossible to resist the influence of nature around me, 
and I felt that every vestige of gayety and cheerfulness was 
rapidly deserting me. A thunder-storm was evidently 
coming on. I tried to recall some place which would 
afford me shelter from the rain, but there were few houses 
in the neighborhood, and I was about to continue on my 
way in despair, when I remembered the Red Tavern. It 
stood on the old post-road between New York and Phila- 
delphia, and by cutting through the woods I could reach it 
in a few minutes. As I turned my horse from the road and 
urged him forward my thoughts preceded me to my desti- 
nation. The Red Tavern was not a cheerful place. It had 
been deserted for years, and was gradually falling into decay. 
I recalled certain stories which the country people told about 
the house, and found myself wondering if, after all, the Tav- 
ern came by its name, not from the original color of its now 
weather-stained walls, but from certain crimson spots on 
the floor of one of the rooms. Could there be any truth 
in the tale that, during the Revolution, a wealthy Tory had 
ridden up to the inn one stormy night, but had never ridden 
away again—that the inn-keeper had soon afterward paid the 
mortgage which, for years, had clung to his home—that 
later still he lost his reason, and in stormy weather sat 
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through the night playing his fiddle to drown the noise of 
the elements—that he died a raving maniac, and that still 
on stormy nights—“ bah! what nonsense,” I said aloud, as 
I pulled myself together and patted my horse. 

In a short time I reached the post-road, and so well had 
I calculated the direction, that as I emerged from the woods 
the Red Tavern lay scarcely a hundred yards to our left- 
As I approached the building, I was irresistibly oppressed 
by the desolation of the scene. On one side lay a wide 
stretch of barren heath, on the other the woods I had just 
left, now black as night, and before me the Red Tavern 
itself, its outlines blurred in the rapidly failing light, while 
the shadowy gray of its walls was relieved only by the 
darkness which filled the casements. Schiller’s lines rose 
to my mind— 


“In the blank voids that cheerful casements were, 
Comes to and fro the melancholy air 
And sits despair.” 


The uneasy quiet which precedes a storm had settled upon 
every thing. The silence was unendurable, and I called to 
my dog, but he too had lost his spirits, and instead of rushing 
here and there, on the scent of some chipmonk or rabbit, 
was slinking quietly behind me. Tying my horse beneath 
the rotten shed, I crossed the road to the Tavern, and sitting 
down on the door-sill waited for the storm to break. Again 
I thought of the stories connected with the place and tried 
to laugh, but my surroundings were too gloomy and I ended 
by shuddering. Then I sought to picture the place as it 
looked in the “ good old time” when the evening stage 
rattled merrily up to the door, and the jovial landlord, 
standing on the porch, welcomed his dusty guests with ob- 
sequious smiles, while his buxom daughter (all orthodox 
landlords have daughters) flirted with the driver from the 
kitchen window, till her mother called her away to “help 
with the victuals.” But it was no use, 
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“ For all the bloomy flush of life had fied,’ 


and the house seemed more dreary than ever. 

Presently a fitful gust of wind came sighing and moaning 
through the pines. It was followed by another and another. 
Then the storm broke. What a relief it was to listen to the 
heavy drops of rain as they pattered on the dry shingles. 

I was beginning to feel almost cheerful, when I became 
conscious of another sound not as musical as the rain-drops. 
It was a strange, harsh chattering, which seemed to come 
from the room above me—sometimes loud, then dying away 
till I could scarcely hear it, and almost fancied that I had 
been deceived; but Duke heard it too and gave an excited 
growl. Again those silly stories forced their way into my 
mind. Of course they had nothing to do with the noise, 
but yet there was something peculiarly uncanny about the 
latter I thought, as I tried in vain to account for it. I re- 
membered an interesting lecture I had listened to upon 
“Natural explanations of remarkable phenomena,” but it 
did not seem appropriate to the situation. I shook myself 
and arose, intending to investigate the mystery, when it 
occurred to me that it was nothing more than the chattering 
of a lot of squirrels, and that it would be foolish for me to 
risk my neck on the rotten stairs—yes, of course they were 
squirrels, what else could they be? I argued, resuming my 
seat. 

My peace was short. Could I be dreaming, or did I 
really hear music floating from the window over my head? 
I bit my tongue to be sure that I was awake. Surely I had 
been mistaken. No. For again I heard it, and this time 
recognized the mournful wail of the violin. I could catch 
no air in the intermittent snatches of the music, but the 
pauses were filled with that strange chattering. A vague 
uneasiness crept over me, which I tried in vain to shake off. 
I sought to reason calmly about the matter, and said to my- 
self that I was unnerved by my surroundings, and that the 
music existed only in my fancy; but once again the weird 
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strain sounded in my ear. My self-possession was shaken, 
and the question which for some time I had been struggling 
to evade, forced itself upon me. Could it be true that 
spirits resought the scenes of their earthly career? Ridicu- 
lous! I tried to say. And yet, why not? What better 
reason, after all, could I give for my disbelief in ghosts 
than that I had never seen one? On the other hand, 
many a better man than I had testified to their existence. 
More music. I could stand itnolonger. I must dispel my 
doubts or acknowledge myself a coward forever afterward. 
Groping my way across the uneven floor I cautiously 
ascended the creaking stairs. Before raising the trap-door 
at their head I paused and called out, in as steady a voice as 
I could command, “ Who’s there?” The chattering sud- 
denly ceased, but as I listened, with a beating heart, I dis- 
tinctly heard a stealthy step cross the floor, and a moment 
later my blood ran cold at the sound of a deep gutteral 
groan. A loud clap of thunder so startled me that I all but 
lost my footing on the stairs. It would do to pause no longer 
or my fear would master my resolution. Nerving myself for 
the effort I struck a match and with a yell threw back the 
door. Little was I prepared for the sight which met my 
eyes. Stretched on the floor in the center of the room lay 
a traveling musician in a drunken sleep, while his monkey 
sat grinning with the fiddle-stick in his hand. 





A Fortunate Misfortune. 


* ELL, old boy, what would you do about it?” 

“Do about it? Why, stay right here and face the 
music.” “Face the music? Do you expect me to stay here 
after what has happened?” “ Why, yes.” “ Well, excuse the 
Duke, if you please.” That was my reply to Bob Staley, an 
old friend of mine, but a perfect Job’s comforter when a 
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fellow is in trouble. I ought, perhaps, to explain here that 
my allusion to myself as “the Duke” did not imply that I 
was a member of the British aristocracy—that accident of 
an accident, as someone, Dan’! Webster, I believe, so hap- 
pily termed it. In fact, I so despise the whole class that I 
could never put myself on speaking terms with any of 
them. Well, not to keep you in suspense longer, I will 
detail the incidents that led to the conversation already 
alluded to, though horresco referrens, as Laocoén said when 
he saw the snakes, I can assure you. The brief dialogue 
with which you have been already regaled, took place one 
night in October, in my rooms, about midnight. At that 
time I was rooming on Fifth Avenue, just across from my 
club, where I took my meals. I was about forty-four, a 
confirmed bachelor, and enjoying my dolce far niente as I 
was, I had been very devoted to fashionable society for 
some years past. In fact, some of my friends were kind 
enough to say that the Patriarchs’ ball would not seem 
natural without my presence. Be that as it may, and my 
enemies have always insisted that there was some fine irony 
in the remark, I can truly say that within a few days of the 
night before mentioned I was as happy and contented an 
individual as could be found among the “ upper ten.” My 
routine work consisted in rising somewhere about nine, 
breakfasting at the club, then perusing my Times until 
eleven, when I generally took a walk in the Park, dining 
at three and spending my evenings at my friends’ houses or 
at the theater. In summer I generally take to the Jersey 
coast, and have been known to go to Saratoga. But, with 
a few trifling exceptions, there was 


“ Nothing to mar the harmony 
Of settled, sweet, Epicurean life.” 


So you might well imagine that something unusual was 
on hand that night I was taking counsel with my friend 
Staley. The change came about thus. One fine, cool 
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morning in autumn I had entered the club feeling as only 
those can who have a clear conscience and a good digestion. 
The dining-room never looked brighter, and all the sur- 
roundings conspired to put mein goodhumor. The Mocha 
would have delighted the most fastidious Pasha and the 
chops fairly melted in my mouth. Somehow or other the 
world seemed to be of my way of thinking, for I saw noth- 
ing in the Times but what pleased me. Our yachts, horses, 
and local nines were vanquishing opponents right and left, 
and our party’s chances in the coming campaign were unu- 
sually bright. My friends at the other tables seemed more 
cordial than for a long time. Even young Van Clark’s 
single glass seemed to stare less impertinently than usual. 
He was sitting at the head of his table surrounded by four 
or five admirers, among whom he was facile princeps the ad- 
mirable Crighton. This morning he was in the best of 
spirits—and conversely, if one might judge from the num- 
ber of bottles of St. Julien at his plate. He and his set 
seemed infinitely amused about something and kept laugh- 
ing and jesting so as to attract the attention of everybody 
in the room. “ Well,” thinks I to myself, “ Boys will be 
boys; I was one myself not long ago;” and I could turn a 
handspring over the table yet, I fancied. Just about that 
time, would you believe it, that young jackanapes, Van 
Clark, sailed jauntily over to where I was sitting and accosted 
me with the remark that “they were sorry to learn that 
I was going to be so self-sacrificing in the near future.” I 
didn’t exactly know to what he referred, but nobody alto- 
gether dislikes the novelty of being thought virtuous, I take 
it, and so I tried to look as unconcerned as possible and 
asked him to what he referred. ‘“ Haven’t you seen it?” said 
he, and the impudent young ass thrust a newspaper under 
my very nose. I assumed a pleased expression, nicely ad- 
justed my gold glasses, and read the following among the 
“Society Notes.” “Rumor (rumor indeed) hath it that 
Col. Algernon Bernard is soon to marry one of our most 
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charming society young ladies, who but recently left for 
Europe to complete her musical education.” Distraction ! 
Angry? Well, no; I was a perfect maniac for about half 
an hour. And what exasperated me most was that young 
fop, Van Clark, who stood coolly by, with a wicked twinkle 
in his eye, pretending to be greatly surprised, while his 
companions at their table were literally choking with laugh- 
ter. “Is it possible,” said he, “that there’s no truth in the 
report about you and Miss Van Duyton?” (For everybody 
knew that the charming society young lady who but recently 
left for Europe to study music could be no other than Miss 
Van Duyton.) “True!” I screamed. “It’s a base fabrica- 
tion, an utter falsehood, a malevolent lie. Miss Van Duy- 
ton, indeed! Why,I hardly know her, and I should as soon 
think of marrying an Italian organ-grinder.” At that he 
apologized, winked at his confréres, and turned on his heel, 
while I seized my hat and cane, determined to give a cer- 
tain city editor such a caning as you read about. Yet my 
feeling was not so much of anger as of mortification. My 
self-pride was wounded deeply. I could better have borne 
an act of deliberate meanness than the thought that my per- 
sonality had been thought a fit subject of ridicule. I truly 
believe that chagrin, which implies the sneers of one’s asso- 
ciates, is a scorpion’s sting when compared with remorse 
itself, or the “melting consciousness of willany.” Great 
heavens! How old Miss Pringle, an old maid I once jilted, 
would gloat over my ill luck, and Major Sturtevant, whom 
I cut dead at the Spuyten Duvil’s reception, would raise his 
shaggy eyebrows and grin! By the time I got down town 
I was somewhat cooler. I began to think a libel suit a much 
better mode of redress than a caning. So my interview 
with the editor was comparatively quiet. He protested that 
he could not ascertain the source of the exceptionable par- 
agraph, and promised to correct it. I hadn’t got out of the 
door when Dick Tomkinson grasped my hand furiously. 
“My congratulations, old fel’; Glad you’re— What, ah- 
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er, you don’t look very happy overit. (My look was enough 
to freeze an ordinary man.) A mistake? Well, I declare!” 
and the impudent old corkscrew turned around the corner 
with his tongue sticking nearly through his cheek. The 
same thrilling experience-was undergone some two dozen 
times for about three days, and I finally grew nearly sick 
about it. Such was my predicament when I sent for Bob 
Staley, whose stoical advice you already know. I had tried 
to “ face the music” for some time and I could stand it no 
longer.” ‘“ Well, says Bob, “if you must go away, and I 
know how obstinate you are (I am not obstinate, this was 
one of his delusions), you’d better try a trip across the pond. 
It’ll brace you up, and, to tell you the truth, you don’t look 
in the best of health.” Europe! Why hadn’t I thought of 
it before? That’s my ticket, and I wrung his hand in real 
pleasure. I'll start to-morrow. 

The next afternoon saw me on the dock, and just before 
the plank had been pulled in he said, “ Bernarde, now that 
you’re going out of harm’s way, I'll tell you of a surmise 
I have made as to the authorship of that —er.” “That 
lie,” I interposed. “ Yes,” said he, “if you’ll call it that. 
I am told that young Van Clark is rather smitten with Miss 
Van Duyton’s charms, and I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
had that notice inserted, to pose before his friends here in 
the light of a dashing inventor of comedy, or something of 
that sort, don’t you know? At any rate, it accords with his 
reputation here in fashionable circles.” If the plank hadn’t 
been pulled in just then there’s no telling what I wouldn’t 
have done; but I had time only to give Boba parting shake 
and we were off. 

To me there is something naturally soothing in a sea 
voyage, and so by the time I had passed the Pillars of 
Hercules (for I took an Italian steamer), I was fairly re- 
covered, and anticipating with pleasure the sight-seeing in 
Italy. It was along somewhere in December before I left 
Rome on a detour to Egypt and Palestine, where I remained 
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until the following March. Venice was the only city of any 
prominence in Italy that I had not visited, and it was early 
in April before I arrived there. St. Marks, the art galleries, 
cathedrals and palaces delighted me for nearly two weeks, 
and I was gliding down one of the canals in my gondola 
one afternoon, thinking of a speedy return home, when I 
happened to see a number of people enter a cathedral door, 
where my curiosity compelled me to follow. It was late in 
the afternoon, and the vesper service had just begun. Iam 
not very much given to sentiment, you know, but I declare 
that the low chant, the sunlight streaming through the rose 
windows, and the deep tone of the organ, all conspired to 
produce a feeling of mystic awe. I sat in a reverie. The 
service was nearly ended when I noticed a telegraph mes- 
senger enter and hurriedly accost a gentleman who sat some 
twenty seats in frontof me. He read the dispatch, rose 
hastily from his seat and started for the door; but as he 
passed me he stopped, nodded and asked, “ Stopping at St. 
Albans, old boy?” I was a trifle disconcerted. My glasses 
were not adjusted, and I did not recognize him. But then 
I have been mistaken before for one of the nobility, and I 
was stopping at said hotel, so I answered in the affirmative. 
“Tl wire you from Monaco,” said he, as he hurried out. 
That’s a trifle cool, thinks I, but I'd no time to protest, for 
he was gone. I lingered at the close of service to hear the 
closing strains of music, and so reached one door about 
the same time that the organist, a lady closely veiled, reached 
the other. I saw her signal to a gondolier, and an altercation 
apparently begun, in which the grim ferryman seemed to 
have the advantage finally, for the lady drew her curtains, 
and the dark-skinned rascal smiled and was about to paddle 
off, when I accosted him in the lady’s behalf. “See here, 
Fra Diavola,” said I, savagely, “‘ Corpi de Baccho, (I knew 
that was emphatic whatever it meant) you take Signora 
just where she wants to go; understand?” I didn’t know 
Italian and he didn’t know English, but I find I can gener- 
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ally make my wishes known if I talk loud enough. He 
smiled a greasy, treacherous smile and approached me, 
but I had no desire to let him put a poisoned dirk into me 
4 la Cesar Borgia, so 1 swung my cane furiously around my 
head and ordered Machiavelli to “ stand off; ”’ I felt a match 
for a thousand rascally Cencis like him. At this maneuvre 
old Charon nearly jumped into the canal, he wasso frightened, 
I boarded his gondola and took command, finally making 
him understand that he was to take his passenger to her 
desired destination. Well, bless my soul, if he didn’t go 
to Hotel St. Albans, where Signora, still veiled, alighted 
and entered, and I went to my apartments to ruminate on 
my afternoon’s adventures. I hadn’t been there ten min- 
utes before a bell-boy brought me a dispatch, written in 
English, and reading thus: “Take care of Louise for the 
present—Tom.” I went down to the office and could find 
no “ Louise” or “Tom” on the register. But, by persist- 
ent effort, I found that Signora Louise was the lady I had 
so chivalrously taken under my protection that afternoon. 
The mystery began to deepen. Things remained as dark 
as ever until the next afternoon, when I got another tele- 
gram from Monaco. It was also in English, and read, 
“Tell Louise that we can’t be back until Thursday—Tom.” 
It was then Sunday, and I wanted to get away by Tuesday 
at latest. So I hurried down to the clerk and got him to 
translate the telegram into Italian so Signora could read it. 
But in about half an hour the bell-boy came back with the 


- word that the lady could not understand it. Now, thinks 


I, here is a chance for my powers of making myself under- 
stood. I dispatched a pasteboard|to her room, where I 
soon arrived myself and knocked. nirez, said a sweet- 
toned voice. I turned the knob, opened the door to behold 
—Miss Louise Van Duyton. To say I was surprised is 
putting it somewhat mildly. “Why, Col. Bernard, you 
here!” Yes, I was there; and here was my Italian princess, 
suddenly metamorphosed into a pretty American girl. 
2 
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“Tom” was my old friend, Tom Benton, of course, her 
uncle, with whose family, I now remember, she went to 
Europe. Everything was clear now. 

Well, I postponed my immediate return, and one after- 
noon as we were sitting alone in the parlor she asked me if 
I had ever corrected that item that caused me to go into 
exile some months ago. Why,I hadn’t thought of that 
for nearly three whole days, and as she sat there looking so 
sweetly and demurely at me from behind a downy fan, I 
became desperately bold, and said, “ Louise, I want to ask 
you if you won’t render any correction unnecessary ?” 
She flushed, cast her eyes down and said nothing, but 1 
plead so hard she finally said, falteringly and without look- 
ing up, that she’d been under my protection so long (it was 
five days now) she supposed she might stay a little longer. 
“ A little longer,” said I, and, and just then Tom, the con- 
founded old bore, rushed in, and we were so glad to see him. 
He had been suddenly called away with his family to 
Monaco, and had just returned. Well, to bring a long 
story to a close, my wife and I didn’t get back to New 
York until the following fall. Congratulations poured in. 
Old Miss Pringle said she never knew that Col. Bernard 
was “ so romantic.” Old Major Sturtevant said, “‘ Well, he 
had spunk to go over and marry the girl.” And I heard 
that young Van Clark (who afterwards confessed to the 
authorship of that happy paragraph) once remarked, 
“Hanged if the Colonel hadn’t kept his word; said he’d 
marry an Italian organ-grinder, and, by Jove, he had. 





Perugino. 


Perugino, a contemporary of Michael Angelo, was one of the most 
celebrated of Italian painters. Like other great artista of the 
Renaissance, he occupied himself chiefly in portraying scenes drawn 
from the prevalent theology of Romanism. Gasparo Clio, a painter of 
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PERUGINO. 





the sixteenth century, cites Niccold delle Pomarance as averring that 
the aged master, on his death-bed, rejected the last sacraments and 
refused to confess, saying he was curious to learn the final fate of an 
unconfessed soul. Accordingly, he was buried in unconsecrated soil. 


—Ene. Brit. 








ONFESS me? No! that slavish fear of death 
And mild subservience to a narrow creed 
Which, like a mill-stone, from my earliest breath 
About my neck has hung, but to impede 

My art divine, that else had stood alone, 
Unrivalled, shall, in this last hour, be gone. 


And thou, false priest, deceiving and deceived, 
Wilt thou tell me, whose soul in moments rare 

Hath the high rapture of true Art perceived, 
That on yon silver salver, glistening bare, 

(A charming color-study, mark, I pray), 

Stands what alone can bring me endless day ? 


Poor fool! Yet listen to my tale: tis short. 
From youth my soul enamoured was of Art— 

I plied my craft; my fame soon reached the Court ; 
His holiness comissioned me to import 

A fresco to the Stanza’s vaulted wall, 

Which I essayed, unwitting of a fall. 


No sooner was my glorious work begun 
Than hated Raphael superseded me ; 
Yet justly—for his touch outvied the sun 
In majesty ; and to eternity 
His grand conceptions must remain sublime, 
Beyond the reach of envy or of time. 


Child of the Church is he? Nay, nay, not so; 
He doubtless acquiesces in its rites, 
But he has passed all creeds above, below, 
In his imagination’s boundless flights. 
For Art calls no man, master. It must be 
The end, not means, the great reality. 


Had I but known this sooner, I might stand 
With the immortals, for my coloring 

Surpasses his, and in technique my hand 
Brooks rivals none. Yet harshly harnessing 

My soul with Superstition’s iron rein, 

I sought the highest truth of Art, in vain. 
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Confess me? No! Unshriven I depart 
To nothingness. Or, if perchance there be 
A world of spirits dwelling far apart, 
Unmindful of our human misery, 
There will I go, unhampered all, and free, 
To learn the World-soul’s wondrous mystery. 





The Light of Asia. 


“ The Scripture of the Saviour of the World, 
Lord Buddha—Prince Siddértha styled on Earth. 
In Earth and Heavens and Hells Incomparable, 
The Teacher of Nirvana and the Law.” 


HESE lines are found introducing the poem, which Mr. 

Edwin Arnold has found time in his busy life to write 
on Gautama and his teachings, a poem which, on its ap- 
pearance, attracted universal attention both for theme and 
treatment, each possessing qualities worthy of intellectual 
and popular notice. 

The story of a man who became a “Saviour” for his 
fellow-beings, wrought radical changes in prevaling beliefs, 
or by his own example ennobled men’s lives, when presented 
in a manner befitting the subject, must arouse the interest 
of every believer, whatever be his faith or whoever be its 
founder. Buddha was all this; he became to the darkened 
people about him a Saviour who rescued them from the 
slough of despondency where rigid “‘ Caste system” and 
oriental tendencies had placed them; he changed the pre- 
vailing belief from the bigoted and ritualistic Brahminism, 
into a plau of life which found happiness in right action, 
philanthropic deeds and almost Christian virtues, presenting 
little hope for the future, but freeing the present life from 
those earthly punishments so surely following the sins of 
his day; and he ennobled men’s lives, for if legend and 
history can be relied upon, he stands forth a grand example 
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of the height of virtue and self-sacrifice attainable by “ frail 
man.” As the result of such a life, Mr. Arnold says, 
*‘ Forests of flowers are daily laid upon his stainless shrines, 
and countless millions of lips daily repeat the formula, ‘I 
take refuge in Buddha.’” Sure it is that Prince Siddartha 
— if, as there can be little doubt, he really existed—founded 
a religion which has stood firm through the changes of 
twenty-three centuries, and to-day counts among its believers 
many millions more than our own Christian faith. 

“Tf,” says Dr. Holmes, “ one were told that many centu- 
ries ago a celestial ray shone into the body of a sleeping 
woman, as it seemed to her, in a dream; that thereupon the 
advent of a wonderful child was predicted by soothsayers ; 
that angels appeared at this child’s birth; that merchants 
came from afar bearing gifts to him; that an ancient saint 
recognized the babe as divine and fell at his feet and wor- 
shipped him; that in his eighth year the child confounded 
his teachers with the amount of his knowledge, still show- 
ing them due reverence; that he grew up full of compas- 
sionate tenderness for all that lived and suffered; that to 
help his fellow-creatures he sacrificed every worldly prospect 
and enjoyment; that he went through the ordeal of a ter- 
rible temptation, in which all the powers of evil were let 
loose upon him, and came out conquerer over them all ; 
that he preached holiness and practiced charity; that he 
gathered disciples and sent out apostles, who spread his 
doctrine over many lands and peoples—of whom would he 
think the wonderful tale was told?” 

. The answer need not be given; for in that brief account 
we can plainly read the story of two who have often been 
compared. Each the bearer of a resplendent light to grop- 
ing mortals, yet one holding a lamp fed with fuel from 
human ingenuity, the other shedding forth the glorious 
beams of a divine sun, piercing to the deepest recesses of 
the darkened understanding. Alike, yet how different, 
were Buddha and Christ! 
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The inquiring mind would naturally desire to know the 
great plan by which this reformer gained a name revered by 
so many millions of the human race. Gautama himself did 
not systematize his philosophy into a theological or philo- 
sophical code, but his apostles were not long in formulating 
his doctrines, and, according to Leighton Parks, developed 
a scheme which included “ Four Noble Truths,” which are 
viz.: First—The existence of pain. Second—The cause of 
pain. Third—The way to the cessation of pain. Fourth— 
and then the end of all, Nirvana. To prove the first of 
these needed no more argument in the days of that Prince 
than it needs to-day. To ascertain the cause underlying 
man’s suffering, was a task much harder to the heathen phi- 
losopher, unacquainted with the miraculous revelations of a 
God and the predictions of a Saviour from sin, the great 
cause of sorrow, given to the Hebrew race. Alone he pon- 
dered, unwearied he searched for the grand solution of life’s 
difficulties, and the light slowly pierced the narrow confines 
within which the circumstances of his day and generation 
had enclosed his splendid intellect. He came forth in truth, 
“The Enlightened.” He solved the problem. Pain came 
from man’s thirst or desire. ‘ Man clutched for riches and 
seized care ;” he yearned for enjoyment through his senses 
and received direful disease as a sure reward. In this we 
find the central idea of Buddhism. 

The cause found, a remedy must be applied to stay its 
power. Lord Buddha had his cure and preached it to all 
the crowds that pressed near the “Great Deliverer.” He 
saw that appetite only increased from a spark into a con- 
suming fire when fed with gratification. Man must be 
bound by his own will in order to be safe from the ravages 
of the terrible monster which “ goes about seeking whom 
he may devour.” Right views, right aspirations, right 
speech, right conduct, right livelihood, right effort, right 
mindedness and right contemplation are the requirements 
set forth in the “ Sacred Books of the East,” aa incumbent 
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upon him who would change his sorrow to joy. Canons 
they are worthy to be followed by a believer in the Christ- 
ian religion. 

The convert starting on this noble way attains perfection 
gradually, but receives immediate rewards in the unloosing 
of the fetters of delusion and a lessened probability of 
return to this earth after death to live again this life of toil 
and struggle. Only the truly worthy may attain that final 
state of divinity known as Nirvana. In the final reward is 
where the great scheme fails. To be a part of the great 
governing divinity is the last goal to be gained by him who 
runs the course.. No longer an individual, only a part of 
one great whole, a state of oblivion or constant sleep. This 
was the end Buddha preached in his “ Plan of Life,” which 
he designed to replace the repulsive sensuality and the 
path of asceticism, which could bring no peace to the tor- 
tured soul. Such was the man, and such his religion. A 
great reformer discerning the needs of his generation and 
supplying them with a religion ahead of his time, though 
it was influenced by Oriental ideas. Of these Mr. Arnold 
has written, “inspired,” as he says, “ by an abiding desire 
to aid in the better mutual knowledge between East and 
West.” 

, In the five thousand lines he tells the story from the 
standpoint of a believer in the Indian religion, exercising 
poetic license to embellish, yet preserving the salient 
features of man and gospel, true to most reliable authorities. 

He who reads need not fear lest the dullness so often 
accompanying religious poems will meet him here. Not 
for one moment does the interest flag, though far greater 
poets have composed poems over which the casual reader 
might grow weary. Goethe is said to have told a young 
Italian that he thought the “ Paradise” wearisome, and 
even “ Paradise Lost” commands little admiration for the 
story alone. But the “Light of Asia” holds the reader 
from first to last. 
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At first we learn that in the sphere 


“Where saintliest spirits dead 
Wait thrice ten thousand years then live again,” 


the signs came upon Lord Buddha that he must come again 
to our sorrow-laden world. The signs came true. Queen 
Maya, the chosen mother of so divine a son, dreamed a 
dream, and the “ gray dream-readers” told that to her a 
son should be born, and he a holy child. 


“Of wondrous wisdom, profiting all flesh 
Who shall deliver men from ignorance, 
Or rule the world if he will deign to rule.” 


The son was born, and the happy father, King Sud- 
dhédana, ordered high festival in honor of his birth, and, 
according to command, merry throngs of subjects gathered 
to watch 

“The jugglers, charmers, swingers, rope walkers, 


The nautch girls in their spangled skirts and bells 
That chime light laughter round their tireless feet.” 


On the seventh day the Queen, all-honored in her mother- 
hood, dies; but not before the gray-haired saint had fallen 
down to worship the babe lying in his mother’s arms. 

Time rolls on, and the poem states that the Prince grew 
up to astonish all the wise, so wondrous was his knowledge, 
yet so reverent to them all. A youth, he causes sadness to 
his father, for not the pastimes of the royal sons please 
him until aroused to strive in tourneyment for the fairest 
lady in the land, whom the victor shall lead away in triumph 
as his wife. In this he excels, and receives her as his bride, 
and their desire is fulfilled, for at first sight they loved. 
The King, to keep his son from all contact with the sur- 
rounding sorrow, builds a marble palace for the happy pair, 
and surrounds them with everything to please the senses. 
The finest music sounded on his ear; the most graceful 
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dancers danced before their lord; no word of sorrow, no 
sign of pain or death could mar his happiness. Yet he saw 
grief and pain and suffering. When his cousin’s arrow 
pierced the flying swan, Prince Siddartha picked up the 
bird, took out the arrow, and 
“Laid 
Cool leaves and healing honey on the smart.” 

He saw the suffering of the quivering bird, and from thence 
he thought upon life’s sorrows with all the pity of his com- 
passionate heart. Not even marble walls or double doors 
could keep the wind from telling in the court-yard the tale 
of woe from the outside world. 

He longs to see the world and the anxious King prepares 
a journey, ordering all the brightest to be in sight, and age 
and sorrow, plague and death, to be hidden from the sacred 
eyes. Forth he rides and completes his tour amid the hap- 
piest scenes, surrounded by a merry throng; but just at the 
end an aged beggar asks the Prince for alms. The feeble 
form, the choking cough, the extended palm made him see 
what he did not think to see. The noble heart is touched 
and he resolves to get a remedy that will ease the pain of 
humanity. Again he goes forth, this time disguised, to as- 
certain the truth, and he sees the world as it is. His reso- 
lution is made, and the “Great Renunciation” follows, 
bringing such sadness to wife and father, though admon- 
ished in their visions, and, to the self-sacrificing Prince, the 
step brought pain. He grieved to go, yet spurred on to his 
purpose by never-failing love for his fellow-creatures. 


“Oh, summoning stars! I come! Oh, mournful earth, 
For thee and thine I lay aside my youth, 
My throne, my joys, my golden days, my nights, 
My happy palace—and thine arms, sweet Queen, 
Harder to put aside than all the rest,” 


are the words put into the mouth of the hero ere he left 
those luxurious environments. 
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“ Yet thee, too, shall I save, saving this earth,” 


he says to the sleeping wife, when tempted to yield to pres- 
ent sorrow. Silently he goes forth into the night, 


“ His tearful eyes raised to the stars, and lips 
Close-set with purpose of prodigious love.” 


The charioteer awaits his master’s call and quietly out 
they steal, the faithful servant pleading him to change his 
apparently rash purpose, though it be a mission of love. As 
in the case of his divine successor, those to whom the king- 
dom of the divine Prince had been foretold looked only for 
a temporal power ruled by the greatest of all monarchs, 
who, by strict justice and perfect love for his subjects, should 
establish an empire to excel all others in peace and pros- 
perity. Pleadings are of no avail after the saddest partings 
are o’er, and on they speed through the calm and peaceful 
quiet of an eastern night. 


“ When the morning star 
Stood half a spear’s length from the eastern rim_ 
And o’er the earth the breath of morning sighed 
Rippling Anonia’s wave, the border stream, 
Then drew he the rein and leaped to earth.” 


It was past, all he had left to seek for man’s greatest boon. 

A message to the King, his father, bidding him not to be 
cast down, but gladly suffer for man’s salvation, the charioteer 
sent back and Gautama is alone. 

Years came and went, and in silent meditation, living in 
jungles and forests, among the poor and suffering, the hero 
spent his days, until by stages the grand victory came to 
him; he was truly a Buddha. The plan was complete, and 
he set out to preach to every creature the “ glad tidings,” 
bringing comfort and solace to the weary and heavy laden. 
Day after day he preached, even more zealously after he 
conquered the powers which sorely tempted and tried him, 
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impressing his teaching by a benign example which sur- 
rounded him with a halo of glory. At last he returns to 
the deserted wife and child, and is gladly welcomed by the 
faithful Queen. His gospel he never ceases to spread abroad 
and his followers are many. Mr. Arnold then closes with 
the “rules of life” of the Buddhist religion, ending with a 
prayer to the Lord Buddha himeelf. 

The writer of a poem on a subject like this, enters a garden 
abounding in luxuriant flowers, before untouched by a 
western bard. He has before him the accumulation of 
legends collected during many centuries, all wearing the 
bright and varied colors so characteristic of the Orient, still 
unfaded by familiarity to the Occidental eye. With such 
material at his disposal we can hardly wonder that the 
author presents a poem to interest or even enchant the 
reader by lovely legends and charming episodes, though we 
may admire the work and its writer. 

There can be no doubt but that Edwin Arnold, “ Com- 
panion to the Star of India,” if not a convert to the Indian 
faith, is sufficiently alive to its worthier qualities to give due 
justice to the subject, yet no student of it can fail to see the 
light of Christian influence even adding new lustre to the 
glowing tale. In his necessary subjection to this influence, 
Mr. Arnold doubtless had an obstacle in the way of giving 
a true poetical exposition of the Eastern religion, artistic- 
ally placed in the mouth of a Buddhist priest. This, coupled 
with other circumstances, has probably given the criticism 
that “the whole is unpoetical” some foundation, and 
made the use of the adjectives “cold, harsh, sensuous,” 
possible. Though abounding in beautiful descriptions of 
scenery, such as are found in the heart of Asia, “ the poem 
lacks musical rhythm,” and falls far below Moore’s once 
famous “ Lalla Rookh” in expression and feeling. If the 
critics are right, and their judgments just, even those faults 
cannot debar the poem from being caught up by the reading 
public, since it is a recital of a touching story, equaled only 
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by that in the New Testament. It is the story ot an Aryan 
religion, and that Aryan religion is a very attractive thing. 
Still critics have smiled as well as frowned on this unique 
production, while the whole has been denied the title poetic, 
“ No one can pass over the whule scene of the ‘Renunciation’ 
without granting to its writer some little poetic skill.” The 
pathetic departure from the sleeping wife, after the touch- 
ing account of her fears and the description of the sleeping 
girl, are lines worthy of a more pretentious author than an 
editor who writes in the hours snatched from the activity of 
London daily life. 

Mr. Arnold has gained his end; for it can be said with 
little show of unreason, that by this work more Western 
people have been enlightened and interested in that great 
faith, until so recently almost unknown in Europe, than by 
any one of the numerous volumes written: before or since. 
It is a rhythmical version, befittingly composed of the history 
of a great man, who was, in truth, “The Light of Asia,” 
worthy to be Christ’s “ Star in the East.” 
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Tennis versus Greek Roots. 


T IS not our purpose in this Voice to enter into a dis- 
cussion as to the merits of the game of tennis, nor to 
play the philologer by seeking to exhume any of the radical 
forms of the language whose name we have placed in the 
title. Neither would we seek to rival a certain essay of 
Swift’s, by setting forth in glowing sentences a hard-fought 
contest between sundry tennis rackets and Greek grammars. 
Having removed any apprehension which may have 
existed on this score, we hasten to explain that the specific 
term “tennis,” is intended to do duty for the generic term 
“ athletics,” and Greek roots, by the same license, for “ cur- 
riculum studies.” The “versus” has been introduced out 
of deference to a generally prevalent notion that there 
somehow exists an antagonism between these two. That 
any such antagonism does really exist, we are not disposed 
to admit for a moment, and we have embodied this opinion 
in the headline, only to combat it in this writing. 

To this task, then, we now address ourselves, with the 
hope that, when the two are placed on friendly terms, each 
may render assistance and friendly aid to the other. 

How did this feeling of antagonism between muscle and 
brain originate? Let us glance backwards over two thou- 
sand years of the world’s history. The Greeks and Romans, 
ever liable to be called upon to defend hearth and home 
against invading foes, naturally exalted personal strength. 
The athlete was a hero. The gods ruled by virtue of their 
brawny arms. Five centuries have passed, and we are 
present, in imagination, before the door of a monastery. 
Monks clad in coarse garments, emaciated in form and hag- 
gard in features, move slowly hither and thither. It is the 
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age of asceticism; mind is in the ascendency. It is only 
by subduing the flesh that the spirit can shine forth. Once 
more old Father Time has waved his wand, and now dark- 
featured knights, whose muscles are as hard as the steel 
in which they are clad, scour forest and plain. This is the 
age of chivalry. Barons, and even kings, look with an 
honest contempt upon letters, and think it no disgrace to affix 
their mark to documents of state. Again we cleave the 
barriers which separate the centuries, and now we know 
not whether to be present with John Guttenberg, as he con- 
trives those movable types which are to render the thoughts 
of the wise the common inheritance of all mankind; or 
with the monk of Freiburg, as he compounds that mixture of 
sulphur, charcoal and saltpetre, which is to overthrow kings 
and monarchs, and shape the destiny of states; or with 
Copernicus, as he at last reluctantly consents to the publi- 
cation of that treatise destined to change men’s conception 
of the universe. It is the Renaissance—the new birth of 
learning. Intellectual pursuits of every form have received 
a powerful stimulus, a stimulus whose effects are felt even 
down to our own day. Again the pendulum has swung, 
again brain is exalted and muscle humbled. 

Here, then, we find the explanation sought for. The 
tendency to go to extremes, manifested in every department 
of human activity, has had its full effect in the relations of 
bodily and mental exertion. It is this condition of things 
which has given rise to the belief that brawn and brain are 
mutually hostile. To this may be added the influence of 
that spirit of asceticism, which has never entirely died out, 
and now finds expression, if not in self-inflicted pain, yet 
not the less clearly in a contempt for physical training and 
the laws of health. 

In these two causes then, first, a belief now become almost 
hereditary, founded upon historical facts that, in reality, show 
not the incongruity of mind and muscle, but only the ten- 
dency of men to vibrate from extreme to extreme; and, 
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secondly, a latent asceticism, the survival of medievalism, 
we find the explanation of the opposition to athletics. 

So deep-rooted is this sentiment in the national mind, that 
many men of science despair of efforts to overthrow it. In 
the current number of one of our leading magazines we find 
a physician, after acknowledging the need of physical exer- 
cise, offering as a partial substitute the use of tea, coffee, 
tobacco and alcohol. But, if we turn from the two causes 
just stated, what ground can we find for such a feeling? 
Surely none in the idea of a liberal education—a whole 
education, which must take account of the body as well as 
of the mind. Surely none in common sense, which shows 
the folly of possessing encyclopedic knowledge, without the 
will-power and energy that alone can render them of ser- 
vice in life’s battle, and that are largely dependent upon 
robust strength and perfect health. Surely none in science, 
which, demonstrating that mind is partially at least the 
function of brain, and that a sound brain requires pure 
blood, emphasizes the physical basis of intellectual attain- 
ment. 

And, if there yet lingers in the minds of any a feeling 
that hard toil and out-of-door sports are inconsistent with 
the dignity of men of culture, let them recall to mind 
Cesar sharing with his comrade soldiers the hardships of a 
winter campaign, or Goethe participating with hearty enjoy- 
ment in the winter sports of Wiener Court, or Gladstone 
felling trees upon his estate. 

Now if we assign to physical culture its due place as the 
necessary concomitant of the highest mental culture in the 
world at large, the importance of athletics, side by side, 
with curriculum studies in our college world, follows as a 
corollary. 

When once this truth is accepted, not nominally, but 
really, when the “ student” and the “athlete” shall have 
ceased to be two distinct kinds of beings, and shall have 
merged into the same ego, then will each phase of our col- 
lege life be of service to the other. 
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What vital truth has athletics to offer to studies? This, 
that the best results are to be attained not through individ- 
ual rivalry, but through united effort. We believe that a 
nobler and a higher impulse which prompts eleven men to 
train, shoulder to shoulder, week after week, than that which 
prompts the same number of men to strive to outdo the 
other in the struggle for grade. Is it altogether a Utopian 
dream to look forward to that day when a love of knowledge 
and a desire to do honor to Old Nassau shall have sup- 
planted groups and honor rolls as an incentive to study? 
Why may we not have inter-collegiate contests here as we 
have in athletics, and win laurels from our neighbors at 
Cambridge and New Haven in oratory and philosophy and 
mathematics, as well as in base-ball and foot-ball and 
lacrosse ? 

But the advantage gained will not be altogether one- 
sided. The student may teach the candidate for athletic 
honors a lesson no less valuable, to wit, that continual and 
persistent application is necessary for success. Athletic 
training is too apt to be done spasmodically. Hard work 
for a few weeks before a contest is usually followed by a 
suspension of effort when once the immediate object for 
training is past. Such a course cannot bring out a man’s 
whole powers, and in this respect a radical reform is to be 
expected. 

To some the fundamental truth which we have sought to 
enforce is evident, to many it is not. May the perusal of 
this article lead to thought upon the part of such, and 
thought to action, resulting in an increased demand for 
tennis-rackets, and may the day be not far distant when the 
two shall have become so closely united in our college life 
that there shall no longer exist the false antagonism implied 
in “ Tennis versus Greek Roots.” 

H. G. D. 
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A Suggestion. 


LTHOUGH Princeton’s representation is broader than 
that of any other American College, yet owing to the 
comparatively small number of students in attendance, the 
representation from each State must of necessity be small; 
consequently in the West, where the fame of her athletic 
record does not reach, she is not as well known as her high 
standing in the East would cause one to expect. 

There is now growing up in the West a class of young 
men whose families have suddenly become wealthy, whose 
fathers were not college men, and who have no preference 
or prejudice towards any particular institution. Harvard 
and Yale are getting a great share of this patronage, for the 
reason that they are making an effort to secure it. Itis not 
the place of an institution to seek its students, but the stu- 
dents should seek the institution ; however, there is nothing 
to prevent those already in attendance from soliciting others 
to enter. Would it not be, therefore, an advisable plan for 
the men from the West to join together, either by States, 
districts, or as a whole, into some organization which should 
have for its object the advancement of our interests in that 
part of the country? It need not be by public advertise- 
ment, but simply by furnishing information to young men 
about to enter college, who have no prejudice towards any 
seat of learning. The social advantages which it would 
secure to its members would be considerable, while the 
simple fact of its existence here would be an inducement to 
a Western man to enter. Such an organization, working in 
unison with the alumni associations throughout the West, 
could accomplish great good and give Princeton the stand- 
ing which she deserves. The scheme is a salutary one, and 
any movement in that direction ought to be encouraged. 

A. C. M. 
3 
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“The Essay.” 


[* THE New Princeton Review for September there is an 
excellent article from the pen of “ our own Charles Lamb.” 
Anything that we find with his signature attached is sure to 
be good, but “‘ The Essay as a Literary Form and Quality ” 
may fairly be ranked as one of the best of his short articles. 
It is written in his particularly happy and easy vein, and we 
cannot but think his style is the embodiment of his own 
ideas. It is not our purpose to write a criticism, but simply 
to give an extract here and there in the hope of inducing 
any who have not already done so to read it. 

After commenting on the poor definition of the word 
“essay” as found in Worcester, he says, “the essay is properly 
a collection of notes, indicating certain aspects of a subject, 
or suggesting thought concerning it, rather than the orderly 
or exhaustive treatment of it.” He then goes on to describe 
the form which the essay should possess. ‘“ The essayist, 
in fact, is not apt to be burdened with the responsibilities 
of his theme. He will generally know what he is to write 
about when he begins, but not necessarily the ‘line of thought’ 
he will pursue. He has ideas about it, and he is sure 
that others will suggest themselves ashe goeson. * * * 
Not that the true essay is a careless performance, the slouch 
or sloven of the literary sisterhood. On the contrary, no 
form of prose composition requires a more exquisite pre- 
cision and felicity of expression. * * * In short, it may 
be said that the style is the essay, so far, at least, as quality is 
concerned.” 

Then follows the chief characteristics of the essay. The 
first feature which he mentions is “‘its informality and uncon- 
ventionality of treatment. It is the child of freedom, and 
is shaped and guided simply by the selfhood of the writer. 
Hence it may proceed with the regularity of plan of a 
checker-board, or it may be as unmethodical as a crazy- 
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quilt. * * * There must, however, be an essential unity 
of subject. Informality is a different thing from formless- 
ness or chaos. The essayist may tack, and even drift, as 
much as he pleases, but it must be about the central buoy.” 
Further along he adds that “the essayist is the man who 
chats. He is the club man of literature, standing at the 
club window and making his comments on the life that 
passes. * * * Underneath all its sparkle, and even seem- 
ing persiflage, the essay is reflective. The essayist is the 
man who meditates, as distinct from the ‘thinker.’ He is 
the literary angler.” 

Such are some of the extracts from Dr. Zabriskie’s able 
and instructive article, and though of necessity few in num- 
ber, they still suffice to show its worth and excellence. It 
is almost needless, after what has been said, to advise and 
urge each student to read the same, not only for the benefit 
to be derived, but also for the entertainment which it affords. 














EDITORIALS. 





Hilitorials. 





Wwe greatly regret to announce the resignation, from the 
Board, of Mr. W. H. Johnson and Mr. J. R. Church. 
The vacancies thus caused have been filled by the election of 
Mr. W. M. Daniels and Mr. W. H. Forsythe. 





HE attention of the college at large is called to the prize 
of ten dollars for the best sketch, of not over eighteen 
hundred words, to be published in the next (November) 
issue. All contributions should be left at the Sanctum, No. 
1 N. R., on or before the 12th of October. 





T HAS been deemed advisable to hereafter publish the 
Lrr. during the first week, instead of the latter part ot 
the month. In order to do this we have found it necessary 
to omit the September issue, and to fill out the volume by 
substituting an April number. 





A Movement in the Right Direction. 


HE recent treaty between the Cliosophic and American 
Whig societies, diminishing the time for active cam- 
paign work from over three weeks to ten days, and allowing 
no initiations thereafter until the beginning of the second 
term, is a step in the right direction. It is to be hoped that 
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this is the forward movement which shall soon lead to the 
total abolishment of the whole system of electioneering— 
a system which is at once lowering to the dignity of the two 
Halls, and which reduces the participants to the level of local 
ward politicians. Enough has already been said in these 
pages of the great waste of time it necessitates, both on 
the part of upper classmen and the incoming students. The 
evil is patent to all. We trust that it will soon be entirely 
removed from our midst. 





“ No Math. for Me.” 


HE quotation upon which we wish to say a few words 
may be taken from any one of seventy-five per cent. or 
more of our undergraduates. An absolute disregard for 
the claims of mathematics has become “ the thing,” and is 
indispensable for a strictly conventional intellectual dude. 
It has polluted college atmosphere like a contagion, and 
insidiously poisons all. At least, however unmanly such 
yielding to a pernicious fashion may be, this is the most 
plausible construction we can put upon the anti-math. cry. 
We are speaking not of higher mathematics, which, like 
higher courses in anything else, may require some natural 
fitness on the part of the student, but of the more element- 
ary portions, such as occupy the first. two years of our cur- 
riculum, and which require only the ability to reason with 
some degree of accuracy. To assume that a large majority 
of students are so seriously deficient in this fundamental 
requisite of all intellectual strength is unwarrantable, and 
we are therefore forced to conclude that the outcry is simply 
a pernicious fashion, and that those who sincerely believe 
mathematics entirely outside the range of their mental 
ability, have been made the victims of a fatal delusion. 
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It is not our purpose to enter into any exposition of the 
value of mathematics. We refer all who have any doubts 
on the subject to the chapter in Herbert Spencer’s “ Educa- 
tion” on “ What Knowledge is of Most Worth.” Nor do 
we desire to influence any man against his own honest 
decision, but we do insist that it is a duty every student 
owes to himself to think twice before neglecting any branch 
of study, and at least to found his rejection upon the firm 
conviction that something else has greater value. 





A Condemned Practice. 


A’ THE beginning of the college year, when all sorts 
and conditions of men have some plans, however 
indefinite they may be, for the year’s work, we would like 
to offer a few suggestions on a subject which deluded out- 
siders may believe to be the most important part of our 
college course, but the foolishness of which the subtle 
intellect of the undergraduate has long since discovered, 
namely, “ polling.” Now, don’t be alarmed; we do not 
wish to be considered advocates of “ fiendishness,” if you 
will pardon the term, though this demon-worship is not 
half so wicked and degrading as the anti-demoniacs would 
have one suppose, and yet we would speak a few words in 
favor of the much condemned practice of “ polling.” There 
is probably as much and as conscientious study at Princeton 
as at similar institutions, and let the fate of Ananias rest on 
him who denies this, and yet we regret to say that there is 
a large class who look on polling with the greatest con- 
tempt, and on the poller as a block, a stone, a worse than 
senseless thing. If a man is bright enough to stand at the 
head of his class without much out-put of brain work “ he’s 
a keener,” and is looked upon with awe and approbation, 
but the man who “got there by polling” is an intruder, 
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and if he tries to hang on to the place he has attained, his 
fingers are stepped on and life is made miserable. But 
why should we especially honor the “keener?” He has 
done no more than his duty. In fact, if he were in any 
other place than the first he would display a sinful negli- 
gence, while the poller has done more than we have a right 
to expect of him. Honor to the man who works his way 
to a commanding place in spite of natural hindrances, as 
well as to the man who holds that position which it would 
be a weakness in him to lose. 

Then there is that sentiment, so often voiced, of half pity, 
half applause—“ If that fellow would only poll, he would 
stand way up.” In the first place, the pity is altogether 
misplaced, for sympathy with those who willfully throw 
away opportunities is wasted. In the second place, the: 
admiring way in which we often look at one of these lights 
under a bushel shows that we have no correct appreciation 
of real worth. We forget that the bright man who can 
attain and don’t, lacks the one great compliment of genius, 
that which makes genius an effective power, and often 
supplies the want of it—application. This is the great gift 
of the poller, and the one that should entitle him to respect, 
for the power acquired to apply the mind is the great boast 
of a college training, as it is the touch-stone of success. 





Chapel Stage Orations. 


HE lamentable lack of interest which has characterized 
the chapel stage exercises within the past few years, and 
which last fall reached its climax, calls for an immediate 
consideration. ‘Public speaking before the College,” as 
the catalogue states, is undoubtedly productive of good 
results, but when the “ College” dwindles down to merely 
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the judges and a minimum number of students, there is 
need of a total change. 

The reaction that invariably accompanies such a small 
audience is seen in carelessly written and poorly delivered 
orations; for without the stimulus ot a large and apprecia- 
tive attendance, a speaker is unable to do his best. Indeed, 
it would be better to abolish the custom entirely than to 
suffer this continual retrogression, which must soon termi- 
nate in changing to a farce that which ought to be one of 
the most beneficial aids of Senior year. 

The system as it exists to-day needs a tonic, to be admin- 
istered in strong allopathic doses, and the remedy which 
suggests itself is this. 

The college is blessed at present with an abundance of 
musical ability. The banjo club has never before been in 
such a flourishing condition, while a bran new instrumental 
club was born unto us last year, with bright prospects for 
its future life. The enthusiastic manner in which the col- 
lege has always supported these organizations is ample proof 
that their efforts are highly appreciated. The scheme has 
been tried in the past with marked success, and there seems 
no reason to doubt that if the orations could be interspersed 
with music of this sort, the exercises would be made far 
more attractive and interesting. As a result, larger and 
more enthusiastic audiences would be present to give the 
speaker that support and encouragement which empty 
benches fail to afford. It can hardly be shown, as some 
contend, that the late announcement of those who are eligi- 
ble to the Baird Prizes, is the cause of all this evil; for, 
granting the announcements were made earlier in the year, 
would it not result in focusing the entire interest upon these 
half dozen eligible candidates, leaving the rest of the class 
without any personal interest in the contest. 

If the Chapel Stage Oration is to fill on our curriculum 
that important position for which it was designed, if it is to 
be a living, potent factor for good, instead of a mere mock- 
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ery and form, a radical change must be effected, and the 
proposed plan suggests itself as being a possible and proba- 
ble means of arousing that interest which at present is so 
sadly deficient. 





The Pow-wow as a Social Factor. 


HE series of articles published in Lippincott’s, on social 

life in the various colleges, have not only confirmed the 
opinion that college life everywhere is very different from 
life in the world, but have also clearly shown that the 
characteristics of social life differ greatly in the several col- 
leges. If we were asked for a distinctive feature of social 
life at Princeton, we should bid the enquirer learn the 
meaning of the pow-wow. Any evening he might hear 
upon the campus the following dialogue: 

“Hello Tommy!” 

“ Hello!” 

“ Come ahead up.” 

“ What y’ doing?” 

** Pow-wow.” 

And Tommy goes. In fact, this word carries with it a . 
power, compared with which the most potent charms of 
medieval witchery were as nothing. Math. and Greek, 
the revelations of science and the beauties of classic lore, 
yea, even one’s favorite author must for the time yield pre- 
eedence. All else is forgotten as Tommy obeys the hearty 
“ Come in!” and seats himself in the congenial circle. 

And what then? At first the pow-wow is a court of 
athletics. It is serious and earnest. The prospects for 
future contests, the best ways to bring out new men, 
necessary improvements and desirable reforms—all these 
are thoroughly discussed. Then matters of general college 
interest come up, the present “ chapel stage” system, the 
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brazen curse that too well guards our books, and many 
another theme of lesser weight. In this phase the pow-wow 
is the great center of student life, and from it emanate all 
those motives for good or evil that sway the undergraduate 
world. It gives to each class its own peculiar individuality, 
and to the united classes the character of a social organization 
of which each individual is a part and to which he owes his 
allegiance. It is, in fact, the heart whose beats are pulsed 
through every fibre of our society. 

But the phase changes. Having run through the serious 
topics of discussion under full steam, and being unable to 
check its speed at the exhaustion of legitimate material, the 
pow-wow takes up our revered instructors, one by one, and 
having thoroughly discussed the merits and demerits of the 
last of this category of victims, goes shooting off wildly 
into space. 

“O, mischief, thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men!” 


Meanwhile, the more serious and conscientious members 
of the circle have departed, and the ranks are composed 
solely of well-tried veterans. 

What takes place for the next two or three hours we will 
not here relate, nor will we furnish samples of the stories 
and wit, giving rise to the boisterous laughter that startles 
the walls of staid Nassau like exulting fiends let loose, man 
knows not whence. And when, at length, a stroke or two 
from the great bell of Old North startles these veteran 
pow-wowers into consciousness of another day, and they 
endeavor, half vainly, to hang some English sentences upon 
a few paragraphs of meaningless Greek characters, we per- 
haps feel that veterans are, too often, battle-scarred. 
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I saw old Autumn in the misty morn 

Stand shadowless like silence. listening 

To silence, for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 
Nor lowly hedge, nor solitary thorn ; 

Shaking his languid locks all dewy bright 

With tangled gossamer that fell by night, 
Pearling his coronet of golden corn. 

—Tom Hood. 


UMMER is over at last. It has been a very long and a very lovely 
summer for most of us, I believe. I can only speak for myself, I sup- 
pose, but never have I spent such a summer in my life, and never will 
again, I fear. Indeed, the only drawback has been the thought that 
would come up so constantly in the happiest hours, like the skeleton at 
an Egyptian banquet, that this was the last summer vacation I would ever 
have. And I suppose the same thought has occurred to most of us. We 
may have vacations enough in the future, but they will never be the same 
to us. We will never again be college students, “the boys,” as we all love 
to call ourselves, set free for three months from all the cares and troubles of 
this wicked world (for I believe acollege student, in vacation, is the freest 
man on the earth), spending the present with light-hearted gayety, and 
looking forward to the future with no dreary apprehension of office desk 
or lonely study waiting for us, but with a sure confidence in the warm 
welcome, the hearty hand-clasp, the songs and laughter, and all that 
makes a return to college so pleasant. “Never again;” how old those 
words make us feel, and yet I, for one, have not been able to find any 
gray hairs on my temples. But, indeed, there is a good deal of sadness 
in the thought that this will be the last year of college life for many of 
us. I believe there is always a touch of sadness in those words, “the 
last.” The last man, the last farewell, the last cent, what mournful feel- 
ings such thoughts awaken in our hearts. 

Well, there is no need for us to indulge in such doleful trains of thought. 
The summer is over, indeed; his glories have departed, but the purple 
and gold of the aster and golden rod proclaim the beauties of autumn 
by every roadside. “The year is dying, let him die.” If the joys of 
summer are over, are there not other pleasures yet in store for us?—the 
companionship of our old friends, the friendship, almost as dear, of our 
old books. To be sure these are pleasures which we can enjoy away 
from college, but, to my mind, there are no friends like college friends, 
no books like those we spend the long evening with when we have ncth- 
ing to poll for the morning. But there is another pleasure peculiar to 
college, and to this fall term alone. I mean that branch of athletics 
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which has ever been, and will ever be, Princeton’s crown of glory ; that 
branch of athletics which lies nearest to our hearts; that branch among 
whose glorious records are found the names of such men as Dodge, 
MeNair, Ballard, Peace, Moffat and Lamar. And are there not some 
men in college to-day whose names will go down to posterity along with 
these heroes? 

I think it is a popular fallacy that athletics benefit only those who 
teke an active part in them. For myself, I know that I have not been 
much of an athlete since I entered college, but I know just as well that 
college athletics have done me good. They have broadened my interests 
in life, strengthened my love for old Princeton, and given me more real 
pleasure than I can ever tell. This is no place to preach, and I don’t 
mean to tell everyone who can play foot-ball to come out and try for 
the team; our esteemed contemporary has already done so with more 
authority that I could wield, but Ido mean to urge every one who cannot 
play to come down every day and watch the games. Come not only for the 
good it will do the players, but come for your own sake. I am always 
sorry for the men who go through college without having seen a foot- 
ball game. To be sure, I have never seen such a man, and I don’t 
believe there are many such in existence, but I have heard cf then. 
It seems to me that they lose so much of the pleasure of life. 

I have often wondered what gives foot-ball its peculiar charm. It cer- 
tainly has a wonderful fascination, for me at least, far above all other 
sports. I suppose the essence of all sport is rivalry ; racing against time 
is a tame affair compared to a true race, and when this rivalry becomes 
so direct and personal a contest as in foot-ball, when all a man’s brain 
and all a man’s body is matched against another's, then we get sport in 
ats highest and most exciting form. 

It seems a sudden transition to pass from foot-ball to a Philosophical 
Romance. But strange transitions occur often enough in conversation. 
The laws of association of ideas are wonderfully made, and the sight of 
a book lying on the desk before me this quiet autumn morning, brings 
up in thy mind those blazing days of July, when I lay in the hammock 
out on the broad lawn where the very breezes felt like blasts from a 
furnace seven times heated; half awake, half asleep, by turns I read 
and meditated upon and dreamt over the “ Memoirs of the Life of Mr. 
John Inglesant.” I have really had a good deal of remorse since then 
for the way I acted toward that book, for it is a wonderful work and de- 
served better treatment at my hands; and yet those strange scenes 
where Inglesant walks among the shadows of the past are fit reading for 
those still summer afternoons when we seem to lose all apprehension of 
the world around us. “The confusion of mind from which he suffered ” 
let me quote a remarkable passage, “increased more and more as he 
rode along, and the events of his past life came up before his eyes as 
clearly and palpably as the scenes through which he was riding, so that 
he could not distinguish the real from the imaginary, the past from the 
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present. He stood again amid the confusion and carnage of Naseby 
field; once more he saw the throng of heads and heard the terrible cry 
which had welcomed him to the scaffold ; again he looked into the fatal 
crystal and strange visions and ghostly shapes of death and corruption 
came forth and walked to and fro along the hedgerows and across the 
road before him, making terrible the familiar English fields; a tolling of 
the passing bell rang continually in his ear, and his horse’s foot-fall 
sounded strange and funereal to his diseased sense.” But perhaps this 
passage may give you a wrong idea of the book. There are other scenes 
in it as bright as a May day, others transfigured with a holy light, others, 
again, as dark as a summer thunder-storm. Who that has read the book 
can ever forget the Communion at Little Gidding any more than Ingle- 
sant himself could ever lose “the sense and feeling of that touching 
scene, of that gracious figure over the altar, of the bowed and kneeling 
figures, of the misty autumn sunlight and the sweeping autumn wind?” 

Who can ever forget the apparition of Lord Strafford and his voice calm 
and haughty which sent a tremor through every nerve as it gave back 
the pass-word, “Christ”? Who is not fascinated, as Inglesant was, by 
that entrancing life in the Rome of the seventeenth century, where all 
the delights of the senses were brought to the highest pitch of perfection, 
where art and music and learning united to make a society such as the 
world has never since known, and where, behind the brilliant life of 
the present, lay “the ruined splendor of Rome, in its setting of soft blue 
sky and green foliage, of ivy and creeping plants, of laurels and ilex, 
enfolded in a soft etherial radiance, that created everywhere a garden 
of romance.” And then in stern contrast comes the curse and scourge 
of this sensuous life, the irremediable plague, strewing the dead by the 
wayside and making the city hell. Perhaps the most wonderful passage 
in the book is the blind beggar’s vision of the living Christ in Rome. I 
wish I could qnote the whole passage ; it is more than great, it is sublime. 

But behind all these striking pictures lies a train of deep thought. 

It is not a book to be read lightly and then forgotten. It is thought- 
creating as well as thoughtful, and that alone, I believe, is the true test 
of greatness. If I had not already renounced all intention of giving 
advice, I should certainly advise every one to read John Inglesant. 

I look back over what I have written and am astonished to see how 
long I have been talking about this book. But I will be fully repaid if 
what has been said should lead even one of you to share with me the 
pleasure I drew from its perusal. 

And now I must stop. Perhaps next time I can find something 
more interesting to talk to you about than a book which is comparatively 
unknown, and which may seem to those who merely glance it over dull 
and tedious. But it was not so to me. Let me close with the closing 
words of the book: “I have writ much more largely than I intended, 
but I have been led on by the interest which I deny not I feel in this 
man.” 
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PEAKING of the fashion in poetry, Louise Chandler Moulton calls 
attention to the prevailing gloominess of the modern school, as rep- 
resented by James Thompson, Philip Bourke Marston, John Payne and 
Matthew Arnold, contrasting it with the vigor of Homer and the cheer- 
fulness of Chaucer. She finds this characteristic especially among the 
younger men, not so much in Browning or Tennysen, and finally 
ascribes it to the outflowing of the “sea of Faith,” 


“ Retreating to the breath 
Of the night wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world,” 


in other words, to the spread of unbelief. She instances a young man 
of her acquaintance—a poet—possessing every blessing of health, fortune 
and the love of friends, upon whom settled melancholy had descended, 
not because he feared death, but because death was to him a separation 
from the one he loved best. And she concludes, “If we believe that a 
few brief years shut in the whole chances of a longing, suffering, loving 
human soul, what wonder that poetry, which is above all the language 
of the heart, should breathe the heart’s despair ?” 

What wonder, indeed? But why should lack of faith show itself 
more in poetry than in any other sphere of letters? Does poetry lead 
to infidelity, or infidelity lead to poetic authorship? Does the modern 
poet write more of his consciousness of self, or of the external world, 
and, if either, what greater reason has he to doubt the Eternal Principle 
than had his predecessors from Homer down? These questions are 
suggested, but we cannotanswerthem. We only wish that Miss Moulton 
would do so. 

Her discussion suggests another point, noticeable in connection with 
literati in general, and that may possibly have a bearing upon this 
“ prevailing sadness,” the fact that so many of them have been subject 
to marked physical or mental suffering. From the period of DeQuincey, 
Lamb and Byron down to the present, examples are legion. We all 
know the sorrow in the life of Philip Bourke Marston. And we know, 
further, that many a man of strong faith, as he advances in life and sees 
the end approaching nearer, and troubles increasing, must grow grave and 
sorrowful, while his faith is not a jot weakened. Anda young man of 
sensitive nature, while not believing in the final separation of which 
Miss Moulton speaks, may yet be incapable of making any life seem 
real except that which is. Since poetry undoubtedly is the language 
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o: the heart, may it not be some of these things that are finding ex- 
pression in modern poetry? 

We turn to a lighter subject, and one which might be entitled, Physi- 
ognomy among Books; brought up in looking over some of the summer 
publications lying upon our table. With every-day types of books, as of 
people, we are too familiar to care for any description. We are well 
acquainted with the plump and solid business volume in its plain and 
substantial suit, the book inspiring a confidence that leads us to put down 
sundry dollars to its account immediately. Then there is the empty- 
headed miss, dressed in exceedingly thin summer costume, partial to 
colors, barely tolerable for an hour, and utterly valueless on continued 
acquaintance; the dude (no other word will fit him), dressed in the 
most expensive clothing, as usual, pink tinted as to collar and cuffs, and 
with gold leaf jewelry shining all over him, whose appearance, while 
leading us to distrust his real value, may, upon examination, prove not 
to contravene the laws of neatness and good taste, but put forth a claim 
founded on the real value of what is within. Plenty of other types are 
there; but there is one especially noticeable—the work of a certain pub- 
lisher, whose name has been mentioned in another place, who seems to 
have hit upon a style utterly unlike all others. It is the regal, the aris- 
tocratic, the noble birth and innate refinement made manifest through 
an exterior that is the perfection of plainness and neatness. And there 
is a certain wholesomeness of interior, and a bit of the old-fashioned 
courtly grace hanging about it, each adding its charm. 

There is a great dearth of college periodicals published since the vaca- 
tion, for obvious reasons. We don’t doubt that they are all going through 
the same disagreeable process of settling down to hard work, after a 
period of unlimited leisure, that we are. We take up the last number of 
the Vassar Misc., and lo! the first thing that meets our eye is a criticism 
on the appearance of our old acquaintance, the Yale Lit. Surely the 
young ladies of Vassar have a right to be particular on this point, and 
the Lit. will doubtless act on the suggestions at once. Then comes in 
the personal question: we wonder if we are good-looking enough to suit 
’em ; and we frankly confess that we feel shaky on the subject. 

Outing for September has as its leader a spicy article entitled, “At Home 
in Geneva,” by Charlotte Reed Conover. The view it gives of the 
brighter side of Genevan life seems a complete one, and the hint at 
certain un-American discomforts does not detract from the beauty of the 
picture. There is certainly little fun in practicing with numb hands upon 
a frosty organ in a damp cathedral, with a drunken man at the bellows; 
but there is fun enough in the social evening following; and most of it 
would be as good fun here as it-was across the water. We seldom meet 
with a description of life in a European town, in these days of universal 
travel, so free from sameness with what we have read before, and hence 
so entertaining. 
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Williams College has added its contribution to the descriptions of 
college life which appear monthly in Lippincott’s Magazine. The paper 
is not less entertaining and readable than its predecessors have been. 
While the general features of college life remain the same in every case, 
it becomes more and more interesting to hunt out the special points of 
difference as each paper appears in its turn. Certainly, the publishers 
of Lippincott are doing good service in enlightening the general public 
as to what the inside of a college really is like. The same number 
(October’s) contains a paper by “Josiah Allen’s Wife,” and all the 
departments are well sustained. 

The September issue of the New Princeton Review contains a number 
of exceptionally strong and valuable articles on a great variety of themes. 
Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard describes “ Lord Byron,” with a vigorous 
and trained hand, laying stress on the poet’s inner life and the growth 
of his genius. Mr. H. W. Conn sets forth clearly the different scientific 
theories respecting “The Origin of Life,” and estimates critically their 
value and their defects. Professor Alexander Johnson does not not fall 
below the high standard which he has set for himself in his previous 
historical writing; his admirable article on “The First Century of the 
Constitution,” in which he points out the indebtedness of the framers 
of the Constitution to the work already done by the States, is a model 
of clearness and comprehensiveness. Dr. F. N. Zabriskie contributes a 
pleasant literary sketch under the title of “The Essay as a Literary 
Form and Quality.” 

Prof. Johnson has also an illustrated article in the October Century, 
upén “ The Dangers of Foot-ball.” 

In the American Magazine, duck-shooting and warlike reminiscences 
are mingled by Charles Ledyard Norton in a lively account of a canoe 
trip to Penruse Ferry, near Philadelphia, where he found “A Pot- 
Hunter’s Paradise,” as well as traces of the gallant defense of Fort Mif- 
flin in 1777. 

The October number of Harper's Magazine is wonderfully rich with 
drawings by Abbey, Frost, Pyle, Reinhart, Fenn, Gibson, Du Maurier, 
and copies of Sargent’s paintings. The writers for this number are also 
a brilliant galaxy, comprising Henry James, Kate Field, E. C. Stedman, 
Miss Woolson, Blanche Willis Howard, Rebecca Harding Davis, Amélie 
Rives, Bishop Hurst, besides the novelists Howells and Miss O’Meara 
and the department editors, —_ William Curtis, Charles Dudley 
Warner, and others. 
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OvuRSELVEs AND Our Neicusors. By LouiseChandler Moulton. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) 

The bulk of these “ short chats” are upon topics that are supposed to 
be of interest to about everybody—engagements, marriage, and home life ; 
and Miss Moulton is never afraid to talk to the beausas well as the belles. 
She tells hom that in the Eastern States he is, if he has plenty of money, 
a joy forever, whether he is a thing of beauty or not, and paints the 
felicity of his condition with so many fair ones from whom to choose in 
the most glowing colors. But, alas! Miss Moulton has utterly forgotten 
the young man without money, and has left him in unalleviated misery. 
Has she no word of comfort for him, or is her object to incite him to 
make a way into the first-mentioned class? 


RICHARD THE THIRD, AND THE Primrose Criticism. (Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.00.) 

Mr. Lowell, in an address in Chicago, sought to show that the play of 
Richard III was not the work of Shakespeare, and thus provoked a 
gentleman of that city to write this sprightly little book in answer to the 
distinguished critic. One of his points is that a play of Shakespeare’s is 
not more free from defects than is a human being from faults, and these 
defects, therefore, have no weight in the proof. 

The author reviews the historical basis of the play, and the most 
noted actors that have rendered it. The Primrose Criticism will prove 
a pleasant addition to all Shakespearian collections. The treatment is 
clever and the style racy, giving it an interest for all who are familiar 
with the curious literary discussion on which it is founded. 


THIRTEEN STORIES OF THE Fan West. By Forbes Heermans. (Syracuse: 
C. W. Bardeen. $1.25.) 

From the preface to the end of the “Thirteen” runs a vein of humor 
that commands our pleased attention. The Rockies, the Pacific Coast 
and the Sandwich Islands have contributed their quota. The variety o 
style is great, and there are sketches to remind us of Bret Harte andf 
Mark Twain combined in one. “Shingles,” the opening sketch, tells the 
pathetic story of a miner’s toils for the child he loved, and of his death 
by the same rockfall that brought her untold wealth. “The Princess 
Like-like ” seems weird and legendary, but is really authentic, as are 
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they all. As we read we breathe the mental as well as the physical 
atmosphere of the West, and feel as if enjoying a summer vacation. 
The book portrays types of Western life that are rapidly disappearing. 


Tue Monx’s Weppinc. By Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Translated by 
8S. H. Adams. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd.) 

All the books from these publishers that have yet come to our table 
have a certain air about them that is best described by the word patri- 
cian—distinguishing them from their contemporaries—an air as of an- 
cient lineage, wealth and innate refinement, hard to describe, but easily 
to be observed. The story takes us back to the times of Dante, and 
blends a description of him with a tale from his lips ; the double thread 
resembling that of some of Shakespeare’s plays. Pity and sympathy 
follow the monk, compelled by Fate twice to break the most sacred of 
vows, to his unhappy death ; and the translator has preserved, so far as 
possible, the style of another age and nation than our own, the whole 
having a delicious sense of unreality, like a dream of the past. 


Psycnotocy. Tae Mortitve Powsrs. By James McCosh, D.D., L.L.D., 
Litt. D. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

It is little more than a year since Dr. McCosh’s “Cognitive Powers” 
was published, which has since been used as a text-book by our Junior 
Class ; and the appearance of this volume, completing the series, has been 
anxiously awaited. The subjects treated are the Emotions, Conscience, 
and the Will, the discussions of the first being partly adapted from the 
author’s preceding work on The Emotions. The discussion is marked 
throughout by the same depth of thought, beauty of imagery, and clear- 
ness and wealth of illustration that have made the preceding volumes 
so valuable for purposes of instruction, and for the general reader a 
source of so much pleasure; and adds another stone to the mighty struc- 
ture reared against Materialism. 


Tue CrusaDE OF THE Excetsiorn. By Bret Harte. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 

This last novel of Bret Harte’s is so different from most of his former 
work that it would be hard to believe that it came from the same hand 
if we did not have such an authority as the reliable firm of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. to dispel our doubt. It lacks the simplicity of narration, 
the rough strength and the touching pathos of some of his earlier work. 
The plot is sometimes as misty as the channel of Todos Santos, and as 
confusing as the strange complications that followed the departure of the 
Excelsior must have been to the unfortunate Americans thus abandoned 
in that lost town. But it-has many elements of merit. The style is 
always pleasing, and, at times, beautiful, as in the description of the 
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Excelsior floating on in the grasp of the shore-setting current through 
the impenetrable mist, while the Angelus bells of the Mission of Todos 
Santos, heard faintly through the fog, seem rather like voices from a 
spirit world than a welcome to an earthly shore. The characters of the 
story are all well drawn, but the figures of Padre Estaban, the kindly 
old Priest, and the poetic, patriotic and unfortunate Sefior Perkins, the 
Liberator, show the work of a master hand. 


Ancient Ecyrt. By George Rawlinson. (New York: S. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

It is with great pleasure that we welcome this volume of a very excel- 
lent series. The rapidly unfolding Story of the Nations deservedly 
awakens-great interest, and Mr. Rawlinson’s contribution does justice to 
its eminent author. It combines, in an unusual degree, the evidences of 
thorough, scholarly research by a reliable investigator, and a lively grace 
of diction which would make even the dullest subjects interesting. But 
the story of the land of the Pharoes, from the faint dawn of its history 
to the conquest by the Persians, is never dull, and when related as it is 
here, possesses a rare fascination for any student of history. You feel 
that for the first time you truly know this strange people, and it is with 
a shade of regret that you read the author’s brief but suggestive con- 
clusion: “As it was, Egypt sank ingloriously at the last—her art, her 
literature, her national spirit decayed and almost extinct—paying, by 
her early disappearance from among the nations of the earth, the penalty 
of her extraordinarily precocious greatness.” 


ALEXANDER’s Emprre. By Prof. J. P. Mahaffy. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Belonging to the Story of the Nations, it is, like Ancient Egypt, one of 
the best of the series thus far. The first part of the volume, devoted to 
the career of Alexander, is clear and interesting, but the larger and more 
important portion traces the progress of civilization through the disin- 
tegrating fragments of the great conqueror’s empire. As is said in the 
preface, “ The succession of violent deaths that mark the story indicate 
clearly the condition of society at the period, but as we thread our way 
through the labyrinth of bloody wars and assassinations, we find our 
attention happily distracted by studying the influence, which is percept- 
ible in them all, of the ideas that Alexander impressed upon the peoples 
that he conquered.” The work is more than a simple narrative of facts , 
the author indicates the meaning of the facts narrated, shows how Rome 
was modified by Hellenistic ideas, and how great a factor Grecian influence 
became in the production of civilization which we to-day enjoy. The 
type and paper are excellent, and the clear illustrations and numerous 
maps make it, like the others of the series, a very attractive volume. 
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A Traaic Mystery. By Inspector Byrnes and Julian Hawthorne. (New 
York: Cassell & Co., Limited. Price, 50 cents.) 

Since the days of the “ Leavenworth Case” no book of the kind has 
been issued equal in point of interest to the one before us. It is hard 
to write a detective story without pandering to that low and depraved 
taste which craves for highly improbable incidents related in a strained, 
sensational manner. 

“A Tragic Mystery,” founded on facts taken from the diary of Inspector 
' Byrnes, Chief of the Detective Bureau of New York City, and written 
in Julian Hawthorne’s usually charming style, is entirely free from all 
such objections. For its finely developed plot and interesting inform- 
ation in connection with the detection of crime in a great city, it is well 
worth reading. 


Wuttem Usseuinx. By J. Franklin Jameson, Ph. D. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 

All who are interested in the early history of the Dutch and Swedish 
West India Companies will find this work by Prof. Jameson exceedingly 
valuable. It is one of a series of papers delivered before the American 
Historical Association. 


Ivan ILyrrcH AND OTHER Srories. By Count Lyof N. Tolsér. (New 
York: Thomas G. Crewell & Co.) 


The enthusiastic reception of Count Tolstér’s works by the American 
public shows clearly that the Russian author is highly appreciated on 
this side of the Atlantic. The work before us isa collection of some 
fifteen short stories, founded on those popular tales which have been so 
prevalent in Russia for the last three or four hundred years. Under the 
very rigid censorship to which all literary productions are subjected in 
that country, it is almost a wonder that some of the series were not sup- 
pressed by government, on the ground of voicing too plainly democratic 
ideas. In translating these tales into English an attempt has been made, 
as far as possible, to preserve that crisp, sharp staccato of the original 
tongue. For this reason the movement at times seems somewhat stiff. 
We miss that ease and grace of many of our own story writers, but are 
more than repaid in getting a fuller appreciation of the vigor and beauty 
of Russian thought. This is the latest of a very neatly bound series by 
the same author. 


Feperat Taxes anp Srate Expenses. By William H. Jones. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

This book, one of a series on pending economic questions, is a discus- 

sion of the respective rights of the National and State Governments in 
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levying taxes. That the Constitution confers upon the federal govern- 
ment certain sovereign rights there can be no question. But of late 
years there has been an undoubted tendency to encroach upon rights 
reserved to the State governments. This, the author holds, has been 
the case in the sphere of taxation. When we consider some of the facts 
he sets before us—that in no monarchy are taxes so high asin our 
republic ; and, also, that the only available resources at present for rais- 
ing revenue for the States are poll and property taxes—this question 
assumes an undoubted importance ; and to those interested in the sub- 
ject we can reccommend this work as a careful and able study. 


AscHAM AND ARNOLD. With an introduction by James H. Carlisle. 
(Boston : Chautauqua Press.) 

This number of the Garnet Series, edited by Pres. Carlisle, presents 
us with the biographies of two eminent English instructors. The first 
biography needs no other recommendation than the name of its author, 
Dr. Johnson, who vividly portrays the shrewd old classical scholar who, 
though living in an age rife with political intrigue, carefully feathered 
his own nest—the canny author of “The Scholemaster.” The second is 
a loving tribute to Dr. Thomas Arnold by his friend, Dean Stanlev. 
Arnold’s career as a moral teacher, and as the first scholar who drew 
attention to the classics for their historical and political, as well as for 
their literary and philological value, is briefly traced. His life, con- 
trasted with Ascham’s, reminds one of Vinet’s remark, that “the con. 
science of humanity never restores any of its conquests.” In short, we 
have in this book two gems in one casket. 


Prosz Pastorats. By Herbert Milton Sylvester. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 
“The title for this volume,” says the author in his graceful poem, “ is 
hardly more than the pitch-note of a song the reader is to sing for him- 
self.” Yet, if the tone be in a minor key, to a lover of nature (and no 
others need look inside the cover,) it is none the less charming. It con- 
sists of a delightful collection of outdoor sketches which can but bewitch 
one who has roamed marsh and meadow, or heard the soughing of forest 
trees ; 
“ As if some hand the ivory keys 
Of olden times had swept across : 
Brought back their subtile harmonies 
To emphasize our sense of loss.” 


One great charm is the variety of natural scenery depicted; now “a 
full-fed river winding slow,” and again, 
“« The sober, half-regretful mood 
Of an October day.” 


Issuing as it does from Ticknor & Co., it is a model of the printer’s art, 
and would delight the bibliophile. 
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Seiections rrom GoipsmirH. (Garnet Series, Chautauqua Press.) 

This little work sustains the reputation of the Garnet series. Anything 
that has to do with Goldsmith is acceptable, and a volume such as the 
one before us, comprising, as it does, some of the choicest selections from 
this genial author, cannot fail of meeting a warm welcome at the hands 
of all those who desire to “drive dull care away.” There is a repose 
about Goldsmith’s works which reminds us of his own “ hawthorn hedge 
with seats beneath the shade,” where one can rest and enjoy a diversified 
and peaceful landscape to the exelusion of all disagreeable thoughts and 
realities. 

We could have wished that in this otherwise complete selection, some 
of the beauty and pathos of the Vicar of Wakefield might have been 
embodied, for Goldsmith and Dr. Primrose seem a3 incapable of dissocia- 
tion as the fountain and the brook. 


Tae Seysert Commission on Sprritvatism. (Lippincott Co.) 

It is a gratification to know that this is only a “preliminary” report 
of the Seybert Commission, for it allows us the pleasure of looking for- 
ward to still another, presumably more complete, exposition of a sub- 
ject which is of interest to all. 

Though the report of the commission has been censured as biased and 
prejudiced by those whose interest it is to make it appear so, yet one 
reading it in an impartial frame of mind can not but be struck with the 
candor with which all the testimony has been sifted and presented. The 
committee have, with much difficulty, owing to the unwillingness of 
mediums to perform before them, investigated the suppoeed phenomena 
of slate writing materialization, and have been forced with regret to 
confess “ that they have discovered nota single novel fact,” or one which 
cannot be sufficiently explained by jugglery. The appendix forms a 
most interesting and amusing record of the commission’s work. Noth- 
ing can be more delightful than the grim and solemn manner in which 
the famous Zoellner investigation is demolished, in which, out of the 
four celebrated subscribers to the truth of spiritualism, one is found to 
be of unsound mind, another troubled with a cataract, a third also 
partially blind, and “the fourth was too advanced in age to recognize the 
disabilities of his associates.” 


Ninereents Century Sense. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

We have seen somewhere that this was an attempted revival of the 
mysticism of the Middle Ages. We are happy to feel that we do not 
live in times when such fog extensively prevailed. To a Rosicrucian 
the work might be intelligible (there are certain animals of the lower 
species who are able to see in the dark) and even entertaining, but if 
the book had a little more of what it purports to be, Ninteenth Century 
Sense, it would be held at much greater value by the ordinary man of 
this day and generation. 
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Portic anp Dramatic Works or Rosert Browninac. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) Vols. V and VI. 

These two volumes complete the edition of Browning as published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Vol. V contains Red Cotton Night Cap Coun- 
try, Aristophane’s Apology, The Inn Album, and other poems. Vol. VI 
contains Browning’s magnificent translation of the Agamemnon of 
Zschylus, the two series of Dramatic Idyls, Ferishtah’s Fancies, and his 
last Parleyings, which have excited so much comment, together with 
certain fragments never before published in any edition of his works- 
It is our pleasant duty to recommend this edition of Browning to all the 
lovers of the great poet, and indeed, to all students of English literature, 
for the time has gone past when any one who professes to be even fairly 
well read can afford to pass him over. New volumes of Browning have 
been constantly coming from the press, and rival editions have distracted 
us with their varying claims. But such distractions are over now; this 
is the one and only edition of Browning for the student and lover of his 
works. It presents his complete works in a compact form, and in such 
dress of type, paper, and cover as to attract and charm the eye. 






























CALENDAR. 





Salondar. 


June 6rH.—Meeting of Athletic Association for election of officers, 
Ferris Thompson, ’88, President; J. D. Denegre, ’89, Secretary and | 
Treasvrer ; H. J. Chapin, ’90, Soph. Director ; T. B. Hamilton, ’88, Captain 
of Intercollegiate Team. 

June 7TH.—Chapel Stage drawings. 

June 8rx.—Sophomore Class meeting. Election of officers. F. Neher, ; 
President; R. H. Life, Vice-President; F. 8. Katzenbach, Treasurer; 
B. H. Waters, Secretary; J.C Gray, Historian. 
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Fulton Street, Corner William, NEW YORE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, \ 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Drawing, Cross Section and Blue Process Papers. 


Sep Th d Catalogues of Artists’ Materials and Mathematical 
Instruments sent on request. 











FINE COLORS, VARNISHES AND BRUSHES. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
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